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SCHOOLS IN EUROPE. 


(Continued from page 282.) 


“T am satisfied that our greatest error in 
teaching children to read, lies in beginning 
with the alphabet ;—in giving them what are 
called the ‘ Names of the Letters,’ a, b, c, &c. 
How can a child to whom nature offers such 
a profusion of beautiful objects,—of sights 
and sounds and colours,—and in whose breast 
so many social feelings spring up ;—how can 
such a child be expected to turn with delight 
from all these to the stiff and lifeless column 
of the alphabet? How can one who as yet is 
utterly incapable of appreciating the remote 
benefits, which, in after-life, reward the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, derive any pleasure from 
an exercise which presents neither beauty to 
his eye, nor music to his ear, nor sense to his 
understanding? 

“ Although in former reports and publica- 
tions I have dwelt at length upon what seems 
to me the absurdity of teaching to read by 
beginning with the alphabet, yet I feel con- 
strained to recur to the subject again,—being 
persuaded that no thorough reform will ever 
be effected in our schools uatil this practice is 
abolished. 

* When I first began to visit the Prussian 
schools, [ uniformly inquired of the teachers, 
whether, in teaching children to read, they 
began with the ‘ Names of the Letters,’ as 
given in the alphabet. Being delighted with 
the prompt negative which [ invariably re- 
ceived, I persevered in making the inquiry, 
until I began to perceive a look and tone, on 
their part, not very flattering to my intelli- 
geuce, in considering a point so clear and so 
well settled as this, to be any longer a subject 
for discussion or doubt. The uniform state- 
ment was, that the alphabet, as such, had 
ceased to be taught as an exercise preliminary 
to reading, for the last fifteen or twenty years, 
by every teacher in the kingdom. Whoever 
will compare the German language with the 
English, will see that the reasons for a change 
are much stronger in regard to our own, than 
in regard to the foreign tongue. 

“The practice of beginning with the 





that it facilitates the combination of them 
into words. On the other hand, I believe that 
if two children, of equal quickness and capa- 
city, are taken, one of whom can name every 
letter of the alphabet, at sight, and the other 
does not know them from Chinese characters, 
the iatter can be most easily to read, 
—in other words, that learning the letters first 
is an absolute hindrance, 

“The advocate for teaching the letters 
asks, if the elements of an art or science 
should not be first taught? To this I would 
reply, that the ‘ Names of the Letters’ are not 
elements in the sounds of words; or are so 
only in a comparatively small number of cases. 
To the twenty-six letters of the alphabet, the 
child is taught to give twenty-six sounds, and 
no more. According to Worcester, howev- 
er,—who may be considered one of the best au- 
thorities on this subject,—the six vowels only, 
have, collectively, thirty-three different sounds. 
In addition to these, there are the sounds of 
twenty consonants, of dipthongs and triph- 
thongs. The consonants also vary in sound, 
according to the word in which they are 
used, as the hard and soft sound of c, and of 
g; the soft and the hissing sound of s; the 
soft or flat sound of 2, like gz ; the soft and 
sharp sound of th, as in this and thin; the 
different sounds of the same letters, as in 
chaise, church ; and the same sounds of dif- 
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seven sounds, as in fate, fat, fare, far, fast, 
ull, liar. In the alphabet, as a name, it has 
but one,—the long sound. Now suppose the 
words of our language in which this letter 
cccurs, to be equally divided among these 
seven classes. The consequence must be that 
as svon as the child begins to read, he will 
find one word in which the letter a has the 
sound he has been taught to give it, and six 
words in which it has a different sound. If, 
then, he follows the instruction he has receiv- 
ed, he goes wrong six times to going right 
once. Faded, in running over a score of his 
most familiar words,—such as papa, mama, 
father, apple, hat, cat, rat, ball, fall, call, 
warm, swarm, man, can, pan, ran, brass, 
glass, water, star, &c., he does not find, in a 
single instance, that sound of a which he has 
been taught to give it inthe alphabet. In an 
edition of Worcester’s Dictionary before me, 
I find more than three thousand words whose 
initial letter is a ; and yet amongst all these 
there are not a hundred words in which this 
initial letter has the long or alphabetical sound ; 
that is, the cases are more than thirty, where 
the young reader would be wrong if he fol- 
lowed the instruction given him, to one where 
he would be right. ‘This, surely, is a most 
disastrous application of the principle, that 
the elements of a science must first be taught. 
“ The letter e, the most frequent vowel in 


ferent letters, as in tion, sion ; tial, cial, sial;|the English language, has five sounds, as in 


cious, ceous, tious ; geous, gious, &c., &c. It 
would be difficult, and would not compensate 
the trouble, to compute the number of sounds 
differing from the alphabetic, which a good 
| speaker gives to the different letters and com- 
binations of letters in our language,—not 
including the changes of rhetorical emphasis, 
cadence and intonation. But if analyzed, 
they would be found to amount to hundreds. 
Now how can twenty-six sounds be the ele- 
ments of hundreds of sounds as elementary as 
themselves? Generally speaking, too, before 
a child begins to learn his letters, he is already 
acquainted with the majority of elementary 
sounds in the language, and is in the daily 
habit of using them in conversation. Learning 
his letters, therefore, gives him no new sound ; 
it even restricts his attention to a small part 
of those which he already knows. So far, 
then, the learning of his letters contracts his 
practice ; and were it not for keeping up his 
former habits of speaking, at home and in the 
play-ground, the teacher, during the six 
months, or year, in which he confines him to 
the twenty-six sounds of the alphabet, would 
pretty nearly deprive him of the faculty of 
speech. 

* But there is another effect of learning the 
names of the letters first, still more untoward 





mete, met, there, her, fuel. In Worcester’s 
Dictionary, before referred to, there are two 
hundred and twenty-six words whose initial 
syllable is be, but in only eleven cases has the 
letter e the long or alphabetic sound. The 
remarks made above, therefore, in relation 
to the letter a, apply in their full force to 
this vowel. So of the rest. Such is the 
| facility which learning the names of the let- 
ters gives to reading ! 

“In regard to all the vowels it may be said, 
‘not only that, in the very great majority of 
cases, their sounds, when found in words, are 
different from their names as letters,—so that 
the more perfectly the child has learned them 
as letters, the more certain will he be to mis- 
call them in words,—but that these different 
sounds follow each other in books, in the most 
promiscuous manner. Were there any law of 
succession among these sounds, so that the 
short sound of any one vowel should univer- 
roa follow the long sound; the obscure, the 





broad, &c.; or, were one of the sounds used 
twice in succession, and then another of them 
once, and so on, following some rule of alter- 
ie the evil would be greatly mitigated. 





The sagacious thrower of dice, by retaining 
in his mind a long series of the throws last 
made, calculates with some approach to cer- 





* Names of Letters,’ is founded upon the idea| than this. ‘The letter a, says Worcester, has | tainty what face will next turn up; for, in the 
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long-run, the numbers of the different faces | advanced ever so little way in reading, do they | fruit till the last year of its life. When the 
turned up will be nearly equal. But no finite | not enunciate words where the letter b is ful-, flower, which is incased in a sheath, like 


power can tell by any calculation, according | 


to the doctrine of chances, or by proceeding 
on the law of exhaustion, what sound of any 
vowel will next turn up, in reading a book of 
English. There is too, in the human mind, a 
faculty corresponding to the law of periodi- 
city, sometimes followed by nature, so that if 
an event in nature happens every other year, 
or once in seven, or in forty years, the saga- 
cious and philosophic mind penetrates to the 
law and grasps it. But the succession of the 
différent vowel sounds in the English lan- 
guage, is as lawless as chaos, and leaves all 
human acumen and perspicuity in bewilder- 
ment. 

“Did the vowels adhere’ to their own 
sounds, the difficulty would be greatly dimin- 
ished. But, not only do the same vowels ap- 
pear in different dresses, like masqueraders, 
but, like harlequins, they exchange garbs with 
each other. How often does e take the sound 
of a, as in there, where, &c. ; and i, the sound 
of e; and o the sound of u; and u the sound 
of o; and y the sound of i. 

“Tn one important particular, the conso- 
nants are more perplexing than the vowels. 
The very definition of a consonant, as given 
in the spelling-book, is,‘ a letter which has 
no sound, or only an imperfect one, without 
the help of a vowel.’ And the definers them- 
selves, and the teachers who follow them, pro- 
ceed immediately to give a perfect sound to 
all the consonants. Ifa consonant has ‘ only 
an imperfect sound,’ why, in teaching children 
to read, should not this imperfect sound be 
taught them? And again, in giving the names 
of the consonants, why should the vowel be 
sometimes prefixed, and sometimes suffixed ? 
In b, ce, d, &c., the vowel follows the conso- 
nant, as be, ce, de ; in f, 1, m, &c., the vowel 
precedes it, as ef, el, em. But when found in 
words, the vowel precedes the consonant, in 
the first class of cases, as often as it follows 
it; and in the latter class of cases, it follows 
as often as it precedes. The name of the let- 
ter b is written be ; but where is the sound of 
be in ebb, web, ebony, ebullition, abode, 
abound, and in hundreds of other cases? The 
principle of this remark applies to hundreds, 
probably to thousands of cases. It would be 
easy to go through with all the letters of the 
alphabet, and to show,—in regard to the vow- 
els,—that when found in words, they receive 
only occasionally the sounds which the child 
is taught always to give them as letters ; and, 
—in regard to the consonants,—that they 
never, in any case, receive the sounds which 
the child is taught to affix to them. I believe 
it is within bounds to say, that we do not sound 
the letters in reading once in a hundred times, 
as we were taught to sound them when learn- 
ing the alphabet. 

* There is one fact, probably within every 
teacher’s own observation, which should be 
decisive on this subject. In learning the 
alphabet, children pronounce the consonants 
as though they were either preceded or fol- 
lowed by one of the vowels ;—that is, they 
sound 6 as though it were written be, and f, 
as though written ef. But when they have 





lowed by one of the other vowels, or where it | 
is preceded by a vowel, as readily as words” 
into which their own familiar sound be enters? | 
For example, though they have called } a 

thousand times as if it were written be, do 

they not enunciate the words ball, bind, boz, 

bug, &c., as well as they do the words besom, | 
beatific, &c.? They do not say be-all, be-ind, 

be-ox, be-ug, &c. Do they not articulate the 

words ebb, web, &c., where the vowel comes 

first; or the words bet, bell, beyond, &c., 

where the vowel is short, or obscure, as well 

as they do those words which have their old 

accustomed sound of b, with the long sound 

of e? 

“The teachers in Prussia and Saxony, in- 
variably practise what is called by them the 
luntir (pronounced lunteer) method. In Hol- 
land the same method is universally adopted. 
With us, it is known by the name phonic. It 
consists in giving each letter, when taken by | 
itself, the sound which it has when found in 
combination,—so that the sound of a regular 
word of four letters is divided into four parts; 
and a recombinatioa of the sounds of the let- 
ters makes the sound of the word. 

“There are two reasons why this method 
is less adapted to the English language than 
to the German ;—first, because our vowels 
have more sounds than theirs; and secondly, 
because we have more silent letters than 
they. This is an argument, not against their 
method of teaching, but in favour of our com- 
mencing to teach by giving words before let- 
ters. And I despair of any effective improve- 
ment in teaching young children to read, until 
the teachers of our primary schools shall 
qualify themselves to teach in this manner ;— 
I say, until they shall qualify themselves, for 
they may attempt it in such a rude and awk- 
ward way as will infallibly incur a failure. As 
an accompaniment of this, they should also 
be able to give instruction according to the 
phonic method. It is only in this way that 
the present stupefying and repulsive process 
of learning to read can be changed into one 
full of interest, animation, and instructiveness, 
and a toilsome work of months be reduced to 
a pleasant one of weeks.” 


(To be continued.) 
=== 
For ** The Friend.” 
RECOLLECTIONS OF CEYLON, 
(Concluded from page 288.) 


The Talpat tree (tal-gaha) grows very 
straight and lofty, from eighty to one hundred 
feet, and has a large tuft of immense leaves 
at the top. Knox says, “ it is like a ship’s 
mast,” which is very correct, as indeed all 
his descriptions are. The wood is seldom 
put to any other use than that of being made 
into rafters for buildings. Near the root of 
the tree the wood is black, very hard, and 
veined with yellow, but the inside is nothing 
more than pith, for the sake of which it is 
sometimes cut down, as the natives make use 
of it for food, beating it in a mortar till it be- 
comes like flour, when they mix it with 
water for dough, and bake it. It bears no 


that of the cocoa-nuts, is ripe, the sheath 
bursts with a loud noise, and emits a smell 
that isso disagreeable that the people some- 
times cut it down, not being able to live near 
it. The fruit is round, and about the sizegof 
an apple. It contains two nuts. ‘The most 
curious and useful part of this tree are its 
leaves. ‘These hang down from the top, and 
are nearly circular, and very large, one of 
them being sufficient to cover fifteen or twenty 
men. It folds up in plaits like a fan, and is 
cut in triangular pieces, which are used every 
where as umbrellas for protection against the 


sun and rain. Every man of consequence _ 


among the natives has a valpat-bearer to keep 
off the rain or sun. It is also used instead of 
paper. All the native books are written on it. 
It is used in schools to teach children to write 
upon, and as every letter is cut into into it by 
a sharp-pointed style, the writing is indelible, 
and continues legible so long as the leaf itself 
lasts. 

‘The tents of the Kandian kings and others, 
in time of war, were made of these leaves, and 
hence were called tal-gé, talpat houses. They 
used to carry with them great quantities of 
these leaves, already prepared and cut into 
proper shape, and thus the labour of erecting 
a tent was very small. ‘They are used also 
to cover carts, palankeens, or any thing that 
it is necessary to keep from the sun or rain in 
travelling. 

The Banyan tree (nuga-gaha) is common 
throughout India, as well as in Ceylon. The 
leaves are of a dull green colour, and small, 
The fruit is small and useless, it is red on the 
outside, except on the part where it is attach- 
ed to the branch. In this part there are three 
small protuberances of a dull brown tinge. 
The fruit when opened, consists of a great 
number of small bitter seeds. Its branches 
are nearly horizontal, and they send forth 
great numbers of roots, which, when they 
reach the ground, soon grow and act as sup- 
ports to the branches. ‘There are some trees 
of this description in the neighbourhood of 
Colombo, whose ponderous branches have 
extended themselves across the high road, 
which, unless supported by these smooth 
columns, formed of their own roots, would 
probably soon fall. When these roots des- 
cend from branches overhanging a public 
road, it becomes necessary, when they have 
descended so low as to be within reach, to 
twist several of them together, and in this 
way, by tying them with a rope, to give them 
a slanting direction, till they are sufficiently 
long to reach the earth at the other side of 
the road. ‘Thus the road actually passes 
through between the roots of the tree. The 
wood is of little service, being coarse, and 
soon decaying. 

The Kittul tree, (kittul-gaha) is, in size, 
between the cocoa and the areka. It has 
round its trunk a number of rings, which are 
marks left by the fallen leaves. A little under- 
neath the lowest leaf rises a large bud, from 
a stalk of the thickness of a man’s wrist, and 
a yard or more in length. This contains the 
flower. Before the flower bursts forth, the 
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end of the stalk is cut off, and a small chatty | 
is fastened to it, to catch the liquor that | 
oozes from it, and from which jaggory, a| 
coarse sugar, is made. On this account it is 
frequently called the jaggory tree. ‘The flower | 
from which the juice has thus been taken pro- 
duces no fruit. When the flower is suffered | 
to come to maturity, and to burst, it hangs 
down from the stalk in long ringlets or strings, 
like strings of beads, each about five feet long. 
There are generally between one hundred 
and fifty and two hundred of these strings 
together. ‘The seeds form the principal part 
of the food of monkeys. The leaves are simi- 





the middle a stone, which contains a kernel 
in taste like an almond. There are many 
varieties of the mango. The eatable part of 
some is very stringy, and has a taste of tur- 
pentine. 

The Plantain tree (kehel, or kesel-gaha) is 
to be found every where throughout the 
island. Its trunk is very soft and watery, and 
as easily cut as the thick fibre of a cabbage- 
leaf. It grows to the height of fourteen or 
sixteen feet, sends out large leaves, which at 
first shoot up perpendicularly from the bot- 
tom of the stem, and bend downwards. The 
trunk is about nine inches in diameter, and 





lar to those of the areka. When the tree has 
arrived at its proper height, the bunch of 
leaves at the top remains for several years, in 
which time a large bud springs up from the 
top of the tree, and ripens and withers ; as soon | 


as it has fallen, the tree begins to wither. | several successive days. 


The pith of this tree, when dried and granu- 
lated, is well known as sago. When the pith 
is taken out, the wood is only about two 
inches thick, and is chiefly used for making 
spouts. It is black, and exceedingly hard. lt 
is also split into laths, for buildings. 

The Goraka, or gamboge tree, (goraka- 
gaha,) grows to a great height, and has a 
very stately appearance, its small dark-green 
leaves presenting a beautiful contrast to the 
light green of the other trees. The gamboge 
is taken from the tree by incisions made in the 
bark. When thus cut, a yellow liquid, as 
thick as oil, runs down, and being exposed to 
the air, soon becomes solid. The fruit is as 
big as an apple, and deeply ribbed. In some 
trees it is yellow, in others red. When 
broken open, there are two seeds, which, to 
the teeth, feel like Jeather, and are surrounded 


tapers gently towards the top; where it puts 
forth a large bunch, or cob of flowers, in twen- 
ty or more different layers, between each of 
which is a thin piece of red skin. When the 
flower ripens, these pieces of skin fall off for 
From the time the 
fruit begins to appear, till it is ripe, is about 
six mouths. If suffered to remain on the tree 
till ripe, the small seeds, which are very nu- 
merous, would become hard. To prevent this 
hardness, the bunches are cut off before they 
are ripe, and buried in the ground, and 
smoked, by which the fruit is rendered soft. 
Each plantain is covered with a thick soft 
skin, which is easily taken off, and the rest of 
the fruit is not unlike a soft ripe pear. The 
leaves are very long, and have one thick cen- 
tre fibre, on each side of which the leaf is 
softand pliant. There are many varieties of 
plantains. ‘The fruits of some are red; of 
others, ash-coloured, yellow, or green. They 
are sometimes used as vegetables at table, 
when roasted, but the usual way in which they 
are eaten is as a dessert, and without prepa- 
ration, The tree bears once, and is then cut 


by a scarlet-coloured soft and frothy pulp, of| down and given to the cattle. The young 


a pleasant flavour, but seldom eaten, as in eat- 
ing it the teeth become covered with a sub- 
stance resembling bees-wax. An excellent 


shoots spring up short and thick from the 
roots, and are generally ready to flower at the 
time that the former ones, laden with their 


jelly is made from it. The outside of the} fruit, are ready to be cut down, so that in 
fruit is dried in the sun, and used by the na-| every clump of plantains there are always to 


tives in their curries. ‘The wood is of little 
service. 

The Rambutan tree is a pretty shady tree, 
chiefly valuable on account of its fruit. Its 
leaves are long and narrow, and of a very dark 
green. The fruit is red, and thickly set with 
pointed but soft prickles, about half the length 
of a pin. When this covering is taken off, 
the inside fruit has the appearance of a well- 
ripe cherry, and is so slippery in the mouth, 
that agreeable as the taste is, it is not a little 
difficult to separate the pulp from the kernel. 
It is only the pulp that is eaten, the kernel 
itself being bitter and astringent. 

The Mango tree (amba-gaha) grows to a 
great size, sends out large branches, covercd 
with thin leaves, about nine inches long, and 
two broad, terminating in a sharp point. The 
fruit of some trees is nearly of the size and 
shape of a goose’s egg ; that of others is much 
shorter and thicker. When ripe, some fruit 
are green, others of a rich yellow colour. It 
is reckoned one of the most delicious fruits in 
the island. It is ripe in May and June. It 
is often plucked before it is ripe, and pickled. 
When the skin is stripped off, there is a pulp 
about three-quarters of an inch thick, and in 


| be seen trunks of four or five different sizes 
and ages. The tree has ofien a very ragged 
appearance, from its very large pendulous 
leaves being torn into slits by the winds, and 
the old leaves being withered, and hanging 
down from the sides of the trunk. It is one 
of the most useful and profitable trees in the 
country to the natives. In the jungles are 
found wild plantains, which in appearance 
resemble the garden plantains, but their fruit 
is said to be poisonous. They are eaten by 
the wild elephants. 

The Tamarind tree (sigambala-gaha) grows 
to a great height, and is of vast extent, Its 
leaves are very small. The fruit hangs down 
like the pods of beans, each of which contains 
four or five seeds, surrounded with an agree- 
ably acid pulp, full of strings, which is some- 
times used in medicine. ‘The wood, which is 
white, hard, and close grained, is used for 
making mills, called checkos, for expressing 
cocoa-nut oil, vast quantities of which are 
made, and yearly sent to England. 

The Pine-apple is to be found every where. 
Little attention is paid to its cultivation. The 
plentifulness of it may be judged of from the 
fact, that six or eight are frequently bought 





at the bazar for one fanam (three-half 
pence). 

The Cinnamon (kurundu) requires a dis- 
tinct notice, and I have reserved it for tha 
last. The tree is generally small and bushy, 
though this arises from its not being permit- 
ted to grow, as the shoots of three years 
growth are those that are generally cut down 
for peeling. I have seen some cinnamon trees 
five feet in circumference, and thirty or thir- 
ty-five feet high. ‘The bark of the young 
shoots is of a delicate green. To make the 
bushes thrive the better, they are cleared of 
all weeds, &c., and the earth is heaped up 
round their roots once a year. The leaves 
resemble those of the laurel, but are chiefly 
distinguished by three thick fibres running 
lengthwise, without any others crossing them. 
The flower is white, and small, and without 
smell, and blows in March. The fruit, which 
is like a small acorn, and black, is ripe in 
July. Great quantities of the seeds are culti- 
vated every year for the purpose of being 
planted. ‘The government cinnamon gardens 
are very extensive, reaching from Negombo, 
twenty-three miles north of Colombo, to Cal- 
tura, twenty-six miles south of it, and cover- 
ing a surface of many thousand acres. Since 
the government monopoly of the cinnamon 
trade ceased in 1833, several hundreds of 
acres of the gardens have been sold to mer- 
chants, natives, and others, and the trade in 
cinnamon, in private hands, is now a most 
profitable and flourishing one. 

The method of peeling cinnamon is this: 
in July and August the shoots of three and- 
four years of age are cut down; the leaves 
and ends of the stick are cut off, and the sticks 
are carried in large bundles into some conve- 
nient and shady place, ar same maduwa (tem- 
porary shed) erected for the purpose. The 
peelers have a knife of a peculiar construc- 
tion, and having rubbed the stick with the 
handle of the knife to make the bark supple, 
they make an incision along the stick, and 
then loosen the bark, so that they can easily 
take it off without breaking it. It now ap- 
pears like a long tube. In this state it is laid 
in the sun to dry, and when the moisture is 
absorbed, the two edges fold in under each 
other, and it is thus reduced to a much smaller 
bulk than when first peeled off. It is then put 
up in bundles or bales, each containing a cer- 
tain number of pounds, and taken to the 
godowns. From the leaves, and roots, and 
refuse of the cinnamon, oil is distilled. ‘The 
barked sticks are used for fire-wood. 


From the Inquirer. 


A GOOD FISH STORY. 


In an English publication, upon the Com- 
merce of Russia, I met with the following 
fish story. Amongst the many customs which 
I have read of, this, to me, has novelty ; it 
perhaps may be new to some others of your 
readers. 


The Fishery on the Ural. 


“ The Ural river is one of the best stored 
with fish in the whole world, and the Russian 
government has left the fishery in it, entirely 
to the Cossacks, under the condition of their 






















































a certain number of regiments, which are} 
equipped and mounted at their expense. The 
Cossacks are very rich, and they are indebted 
for their wealth chiefly to the fishery in this 
river, and the sale of the fish. The river 
Ural flows into the Caspian sea ; when winter 
approaches, the fish seek refuge in the river 
from the storms which at that season visit the 
Caspian. They ascend the river in such im- 
mense numbers, that it is hardly possible to) 
form an idea of it, and stop at different places 
° where they find sufficient water and food. 
The Cossacks carefully observe, beforehand, 
all the places where such a mass of fish has 
collected, and wait there patiently until the 
river is frozen over. On the first of January 
the fishery begins upon the whole river, from 
the capital town, Uralski, down into the Cas- 
pian sea. Above and below the several banks 
of fish, the Hetman first causes the river to 
be blockaded by means of large double nets, 
extended across its whole breadth, which is 
effected by cutting in the ice, a ditch, if it may 
so be called, two feet broad. As soon as it is 
certain that the fish cannot escape, the Go- 
vernor of Orenburg and the Hetman of the 
Cossacks repair to a certain place on the 
bank of the river, and on both sides of it above 
30,000 Cossacks are ready, each in his own 
sledge, drawn by a strong swift footed horse, 
and armed with a harpoon and an axe. By the 
order of the governor, a cannon is fired as a 
signal for beginning ; hereupon the Cossacks 
: all rush upon the river, and drive full speed 
4 to the fish bank enclosed with nets, which is 
usually some wersts distant. ‘Those who ar- 
rive first are praised not only for the swiftness 
of their horses, but also for their courage ; 
for this racing is attended with no little dan- 
ger; because, if any should be so unskilful, 
or so unhappy, as to overturn his sledge, all 
_ that followed would infallibly drive over 
im. 

As soon as the Cossacks reach the place 
where there is such a bank of fish, they imme- 
diately cut a hole in the ice with their axe, 
and thrust in their harpoon, and the quantity 
of fish is so great, that they never fail to 
strike one every time. The terrible noise 
’ caused by the driving of 30,000 sledges over 
the frozen river, naturally terrifies the fish, 
which try all to escape at once, but are hin- 
dered by the nets, The greatest difficulty for 
the fishermen is to draw out the fish, and they 
are often obliged to call their comrades to 
assist, for they sometimes spear fish weighing 
150 or 200 pounds; but in such cases they 
must divide the fish with him who assists 
them. This fishery continues the whole win- 
ter, during which the Cossacks dwell in tents 
on both sides of the river. They proceed 
successively from one bank of fish to another 


time, the river affords a very peculiar specta- 
cle ; both its surface and its two banks are 
covered with a countless multitude of men, 
who are in constant motion. Traders come 
from the remotest parts of the empire, to buy 
the fish immediately from the Cossacks, with 
a great train of sledges, all loaded with salt ; 
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sending to the army, when they are required,|gress down the river to the sea. Every} 


evening the Cossacks sel] to them what fish 
they have caught during the day, and receive 
payment on the spot. The merchants send 
their fish (which are frozen quite hard) to 
Moscow, Casan, &c., and also an incredible 
quantity of the salted roe of sturgeon, known 
by the name of caviar. It is astonishing 
what a great number of different kinds of fish 
are found in the Ural, and they all attain an 
extraordinary size, particularly the sturgeon, 
salmon and pike. ‘The very best of these fish 
cost on the banks of the Ural, not more than 
a halfpenny or three farthings a pound. The 
day when the fishery begins, the governor has 
the fish, which the Cossacks send as a pre- 
sent to the emperor, chosen from among the 
whole number, and sends them without delay 
to St. Petersburg, where they arrive quite 
frozen. ‘The quantity is fixed, and is said to 
be very considerable. In summer the Cos- 
sacks also carry on the fishery, but it is far 
less productive, and as the fish will not keep 
in this season, the Cossacks salt them imme- 
diately, and send them to the neighbouring 
towns for sale.” 


Culinary Delicacies of the Thirteenth 
Century.—A book just printed by the Roxbo- 





For ** The Friend.”’ 
Short Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes. 
NO. 2. 

ABEL THOMAS. 


Abel Thomas, who deceased Third month 
2ist, 1816, in the 79th year of his age, wasa 
much esteemed minister of the Society of 
Friends. He was a simple, honest-hearted 
man, and his letters and manuscripts testify 
that his literary education was not extensive. 
Yet few can read the products of his pen with- 
out being deeply interested in the feeling dis- 
played, and the raciness and originality of his 
remarks. We may perhaps hereafter intro- 
duce some specimens to the notice of our 
readers, at present we propose offering some 
remarks made by him on the day of his mar- 
riage. , 

Some expressions delivered by Abel Thomas 
on the day of his marriage, while they 
were seated at the dinner table. 


“TI feel a freedom to express my thoughts. 
Marriages are commonly times of rejoicing ; 
but when we look at what is to come, we 
find but little room to rejoice in transitory 
things. 

“ Notwithstanding I have been this day 


rough Club, from the original records of| joined in marriage to one whom I do entirely 
several ancient families, contains some very love, [ know, so surely as we have been 
curious details of the style of living of the|joined in marriage, so surely that hour will 


they constantly attend the fishery in its pro-| has no mind to change.—Precept. 


highest classes in England in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries :—‘ The distinguish- 
ed peculiarity, not only of English but of 
European taste in food, during the middle 
ages, was a predilection for the strong, and, 
in some cases, for the coarse flavours. To 
what other cause can we ascribe the appear- 
ance of the flesh of the whale, grampus, por- 
poise, sea-calf, sea-wolf, and other such fish, 
at the tables of sovereigns and people of rank, 
by whom they were considered delicacies ? 
Some notion may be formed of the quantity of 
whale, &c. which was eaten in Europe during 
the thirteenth century, when we find Henry 
the Third, in Lent, 1246, ordering the sheriffs 
of London to purchase for him, in the city, a 
hundred pieces of the best whale and two por- 
poises.”——Manners and Household Expen- 
| ses in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centu- 
rie 





Meteorological Observatory on Mount Ve- 
suvius.— The construction of the Meteorolo- 
gical Observatory on Mount Vesuvius is com- 
pleted, and the building has ere this been 
opened. It is in the form of a tower, and 
stands a little above the Hermitage, 2082 
(other letters say 1954) feet above the level 
\of the sea. On the upper floor, it contains a 
'small but splendidly furnished apartment for 


down to the mouth of the river. During this|the accommodation of the royal family, when 


they visit the mountain. ‘This observatory 
has, by a royal ordinance, been placed under 
the same direction as the Royal Observatory 
at Naples.—Foreign paper. 


A man will never change his mind, if he 


come, when we must, by death, be separated. 
And it is best for us, and for all, to be indus- 
trious in gathering strength, against that time 
comes: so that the one of us that is first 
called home may be prepared for so great and 
final a change, and the survivor may be forti- 
fied with strength, so as to endure, with resig- 
nation, the bitter parting with so intimate a 
friend. 

** Under one consideration, my friends, my 
relations, I may this day rejoice,—in that [ 
perceive what I have done hath not offended 
Him, whom I have loved more than my love 
who now sits at my right hand. Surely, I 
am under the strongest obligations to worship 
and adore that immortal King, who hath been 
unto me as a shield and buckler, in my lone- 
some and afflicted pilgrimage. And surely, 
I may in safety rejoice in the Lord, the God of 
my salvation ; and, with all my might, ascribe 
unto Him the glory, and the praise of all,— 
who is worthy forever.” 


Mary Moors. 


Mary Moore, daughter of Joseph and Sa- 
rah Wildman, uf Bucks county, Pennsylva- 
nia, was born the eighth day of Eighth 
month, 1720. She married James Moore, 
and settled within the limits of the Monthly 
Meeting of Sadsbury, Chester county. In a 
short memorial issued by that meeting con- 
cerning her, they say she “ was a woman of 
a sober and orderly conduct, adorned with a 
meek and quiet spirit, favoured with a gift in 
the ministry,—her words being few and sa- 
vory.” She was of a serious deportment, a 
diligent attender of religious meetings, and a 
good example of humble waiting therein. 
During her last illness, which continued about 
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a year, she was often concerned to exhort her | own time will arise for his own name and suf-| not a hard thing to follow Truth when it is 
children and others to prepare for their latter | fering Seed’s sake, which even groans andj exalted and triumphs over all and reigns in 


end. Saying, ‘“‘ What an awfully bowed peo-| cries from a sense and sight of the abomina- 


ple we ought to be.” 


About four hours before her close, many 
Friends being with her, she desired them to 
sit down, in order that they might truly wait 
in the fear of the Lord,—that those who knew 
how to wait might get deep in true silence. 
After a time of solemn waiting, in which they 
were divinely favoured together, her tongue 


tion, which will, if not speedily purged out, 


bring desolation. And indeed desolation is 
already come upon many, who once knew a 


glory, then many will speak well of it; but 
when it comes to suffer, be buffeted, mocked 
and reviled, then comes the trial of our love, 
and many we see who are not willing or able 


good condition, and the greatest misery of| to bear these things. 


such is, they are not sensible of their poor, 
empty, desulate state, but too much like some 
of old, are thinking themselves rich and full, 
wanting nothing. And such as these are very 


was loosened, and with great sweetness and | apt to set themselves on high, and are speak- 
solemnity she gave forth her last testimony. | 'ng peace to their poor souls, saying, We shall 
« Friends, if you love God, he will love you. | see no sorrow ; when, alas! the Holy Spirit is 
If you do not love Him, how can you expect |telling them plainly, both immediately in 
to be beloved of him? If you would gather themselves and through the faithful, that they 
your families more often together, and sit|are deceived by the great deceiver of souls, 
down in fear,—waiting in true silence to have | for their state is quite contrary, namely, poor, 
your minds withdrawn from this world, you | naked, blind and miserable, and wanting all 
would grow in the Truth.” More she said to| things. But O, how hardly doth this plain 
the same effect—and then requesting the| dealing go down with this wise, conceited, 
Friends to withdraw, lay in a composed frame | self-righteous people ; for with sorrow I write 
of mind. She encouraged her husband to|it, there are very few in these days who have 
faithfulness, desired him to give her up freely, |an ear to hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
and then quietly departed on the 13th of Se-|churches, and indeed the voice and language 
venth month, 1766, of the Spirit is very little to be heard in the 
church now-a-days. For though at times the 











— Lord is laying a constraint upon his true} 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
LETTERS, ETC. 


(Concluded from page 287.) 


ministers, such as mourn between the porch 


nal word, and they at times warn both profes- 
DEBORAH BELL TO JOSEPH PIKE. 


24th of Second month, 1719. 


and the altar, and they are made to open their 
mouths in his dread, being filled with his eter- 


sors and profane of the day of vengeance 
which is even at hand; yet when such have 
warned people, they, much like the old pro- 

My good and worthy Friend:—Thy kind | phets, are even as it were separate from all, 
and acceptable letter of the Eighth month, I| and dwell in solitary places, till sent again 
received, and was very glad to hear from thee;| with a fresh message. But in the main, the 
for 1 thought it long before I had thine, and | spring of the ministry is very much stopped, 
many fears did atténd my mind concerning | and true ministers shut up, especially towards 
thee, lest thou hadst been worse than usual,|the professors of Truth; yet we have abun- 
which thoughts are very afflicting to me ; for| dance of preaching amongst us, but [chiefly] 


JOSEPH PIKE TO DEBORAH BELL. 
Cork, 3d of Ninth month, 1720. 

Dear friend, Deborah Bell:—Thy long- 
looked-for letter of the 1st of Seventh month 
past, by our friend Jonathan Hutchinson, 
came lately to my hands, and though long ex- 
pected, yet was very acceptable. The con- 
tents is matter of affliction, in that thou had 
no better account.to give, relating to the affairs 
of the church in general, as well as the dis- 
honour brought upon the holy Truth, by the 
ill-conduct or management of some in high 
stations therein, which I find has affected thee 
to that degree, as to have influence on thy 
state of bealth. I can in truth say, it hath 
also affected me under the consideration of 
these things. What will be the end thereof, 
while the leaders of the people, by giving 
hurtful or evil examples, do cause spiritual 
Israel to go astray and err, as they did of old; 
and who, instead of standing in the gap and 
making up the breach against an overruling 
ispirit of pride, and eagerly, nay violently, 
| pursuing and running into and after the world, 
do themselves lead the way, and example the 
people into it, and thereby bring dishonour 
and reproach upon the Lord’s blessed Truth, 
as well as lay a stumbling-block in the way of 
the weak and well-inclined. Surely the Lord 
is greatly displeased with such leaders, and I 
do greatly fear his heavy hand of judgment 
will be stretched out against them, as it hath 
already in a measure appeared by the late 
terrible stroke given to that unbounded grasp- 
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I am desirous if it be the Lord’s will that thy | from the letter which killeth. This was much | ing and coveting after the world. With what 


days may be prolonged in this world, for|in my heart, as I sat in our meeting at the 


| face, if they dare appear, can such preachers 


divers reasons which are often under my con-| Bull and Mouth this day : when things will| pretend or preach that we are a self-denying 


sideration when I hear of thy indisposition. 


be better I know not: the Lord help and | people, redeemed from the world, and that we 


The Lord in his tender mercy look down] deliver his poor mourners for his own great | follow Christ by taking up the daily cross, 


upon his church in general, and the families | name sake, is the cry of my exercised soul. 


of this people in particular, and administer 


when at the same time their actions and con- 


Now, dear Joseph, I cannot well forbear versation give the lie to their tongues. Such 
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suitably to the present condition and circum-| giving thee hints concerning things of this| preachers and pretenders as these, must and 
stances of his people every where, is my cry| kind; for my heart is often very full in the| Will most assuredly receive a double reward 
to him, and preserve forever under the sha-| consideration of the state of many, and I take|@ue to unfaithful and negligent servants or 
dow of his heavenly wing, and in the pavilion | the liberty to open myself to thee, well know- | Stewards, unless they greatly repent. And 
of his power, such as are bent for his glory,|ing thee to be one who travails for Zion’s| yet, notwithstanding all this, Truth is Truth 
and the good of his people above all. For| prosperity, and can deeply sympathize with | Still, and will stand over the heads of such, 





many are the poisoned arrows which the ene- 
my is shooting at such, because they stand as 
in the front, and are boldly fighting with the 
sword of the Spirit against the wicked one in 
all his appearances. These true-hearted sol- 
diers often meet with very close engagements, 
by reason of so many who pretend to be of the 
disciples and followers of Christ, deserting 
their Master and starting aside out of their 
places ; and this makes not only the battle the 
harder upon such as dare not quit their posts, 
but it also makes the breach the wider which 
ought to be made up. How these expect to 
escape that woe, which is pronounced upon 
such as will not stand in the gap, and make 
up the breach for the house of Israel, I know 


not. But it is to be hoped, the Lord in his 


her mourning children, who are often in deep | and remain forever. ‘The prospect and con- 
sorrow fur her sake, and are crying, How) sideration of things as they are at present, is 
long, O Lord! will it be, ere thou take unto| matter of great mourning and lamentation to 
thyself thy great power, and reign over all in| the upright in heart, who keep their habita- 
thine excellent glory? But although it is very | tion in the Lord’s everlasting Truth, and who 
unpleasant to see ‘T'ruth trampled upon and | are not yet without hope, that the Lord will 
under suffering, and its faithful servants suffer- | arise and plead his own cause for his name 
ing with it; yet I do believe, the greater its) and glory’s sake. Amen. 

suffering is, and the lower we bow and are — 

baptized in a pure sympathy with the blessed! not thou love life? Then waste not time ; 
suffering Spirit, the higher we shall be raised) |: .. is the stuff life is made of 

by the ‘Truth, when it arises. For it must| Sar aes ates 
arise and come into dominion over all eppenere| If you will not take pains, pains will take 
and gainsayers; and blessed will all such be | You. 

who are willing to keep company with it, and | Good thoughts, like good company, will 
not only to believe in, but even to suffer with | never stay where they are not civilly enter- 
it and for it. I have sometimes thought, it is| tained. yi 


} 





HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


Report of the Managers of Haverford School 
Association. Read at a Meeting of the 
Association, held Fifth month, 1844. 


TO HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


The Managers Report,— 

That the changes contemplated when the 
Association last met, have been carried into 
effect. 

The course of instruction and the discipline 
of the school, have been placed under the 
direction of the principal, Daniel B. Smith. 
The department of languages has been confi- 


ded to Henry D. Gregory, of whose qualifica- 


tions for this important station the Board 
received ample testimonials ; and the favour- 
able impressions thus made, have been con- 
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religious instruction—frequent opportunities | at Haverford, has produced and will continue 
occur in the course of their studies, of im-|to produce such a beneficial influence. It is 
| pressing upon the minds of the students, the | obvious, that if our schools keep pace with the 
consonance of those principles with the doc-| progress of knowledge, higher attainments, a 
trines of the New Testament, and their ten-} more judicious training, and habits of greater 
dency to advance their highest interests. discrimination, become indispensable, in those 
The domestic arrangements, under the| who have the charge of them. Asa nursery 
charge of Jonathan and Margaret Richards, | of teachers, our Institution has yet to confer 
the steward and matron, have been entirely | one of its greatest benefits upon our religious 
satisfactory. The principal and steward, with | Society. Amongst the many difficulties in 
their families and the teachers, assemble at} which the education of our children is involv- 
one table with the students; and the cheer-| ed, there are few more discouraging, than that 
fulness and decorum which prevail at their | of procuring teachers, to whom their literary 
meals, conduce to the maintenance of discip-| instruction can be entrusted with the corfi- 
line, and otherwise have a beneficial influence. | dence, that it will be directed to promote their 
be their intercourse with the students, the| moral and religious improvement. The ar- 
officers endeavour to promote that mutual con-| rangements at Haverford are well adapted to 
| fidence and attachment, which, when united | the wants of young men, desirous of qualify- 
| with a religious concern for the welfare of| ing themselves for this honourable and useful 








firmed by the evidence he has given during 
the past session, of learning, assiduity and 
experience as a teacher. The mathematical 
department is under the management of Jo-| ‘The Jease of the farm having expired, the 
seph Aldrich ; and the Managers have pleas-| whole has been placed under the direction of| 
ure in expressing the conviction, that at no|the steward; and it is believed, that by this | 
time has the instruction been more thorough, | arrangement, the wants of the family will be 
or the students more patiently or more intelli- better supplied, and the property be rendered 
gently guided in their progress from the ele-/ more profitable to the Institution than hereto- 


ments of the science, to the more abstruse ‘fore. ‘The average number of students during | 
investigations of the higher mathematics. Of | the year has been thirty-six. 


the studies of the English department, under! 4 statement of the treasurer’s account is| 
the immediate direction of the principal, it is| herewith submitted. ‘The charges against the | 


those under their charge, may do much 
towards supplying the place of parental go- 
vernment. 








only necessary to say, that they have been | school, together with the usual allowance for | yy 


prosecuted with all the advantages afforded | depreciation of furniture, and a debt of 


by the varied learning, the zeal and experi-| $146 34, not likely to be recovered, amount 
ence of that officer, himself one of the found-| to $9576 54 


ers of our Institution. The amount charged to 
The introductory classes have pursued their| students for board and 
studies under the superintendence of all the| tuition, is 
teachers, and especial pains have been taken | Profits on the farm, 
so to ground them in the elements of learning, Annuity from the state, 
as to enable them successfully to enter upon 
the higher branches of the collegiate course. Slat 
The results of the labours of the teachers} [eaving a deficiency of $1751 51 
under the present arrangement, have been a r 
highly encouraging. The recent examination) ‘These financial results of the operations of 
was satisfactory, and gave evidence of increas-|the past year, cannot be regarded without 
ed application on the part of the students, and | anxiety. The expenditures cannot be much 
of a better arranged plan of instruction, than| reduced ; and we can only look to an increase 
has heretofore obtained at our school. | in the number of students, as a means of sus- 
Throughout the year, the general good or-| taining the school. That its present condi- 
der of the students has been maintained, with | tion, and the advantages which it offers for 
scarcely an interruption. The Managers} sound instruction, under circumstances favour- 
have noticed with satisfaction, a decided im- able to the moral and religious improvement 
provement in neatness and decorum. of the students, give it strong claims upon the 
The religious instruction of the students is | confidence of Friends, cannot be doubted. It 
carefully attended to by the principal, assisted | is deeply to be regretted, that the support of 
by the teacher of mathematics. The Holy | Friends should be given to Institutions, where 
Scriptures are read in the morning, and be-| their children are not only exposed to evil 
fore retiring at night: Recitations from the | associations, but to the direct inculcation of 
“ Scripture Questions,” by all the students, | sentiments adverse to our religious principles ; 
take place on First-day afternoon ; and in the| while a school founded by the liberal contri- 
evening of that day the principal reads to them | butions of our members, imparting thorough 
selections from the writings of Friends, ac-| and systematic instruction, in accordance with 
companied by occasional comments. The|our own convictions of Truth, has been suf- 
books thus read during the last session, are | fered to languish. 
the journals of Thomas Ellwood, John Rich-| Among the objects contemplated by the 
ardson, John Woolman, John Roberts, and | founders of this Institution, its influence upon 
Daniel Wheeler, which have been listened to | the primary schools under the care of Friends, 
with interest and attention. Nor are the|and the providing of well trained teachers, 
efforts to promote an attachment to our Chris-| were deemed highly important. We believe 
tian principles, confined to stated times for] that the better digested course of instruction 
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profession. The creation of a fund for the 
gratuitous instruction of young persons, who 
are unable to provide the necessary means, 
would enable the Association to discharge an 
important duty,—while it would do much 
towards securing its permanent usefulness. A 
fund for this purpose has been commenced, 
and the Managers desire earnestly to appeal 
to Friends to promote its increase, as an ob- 


ject of great importance to our school, to the 


Society at large, and to those who are to be 
recipients of the charity. 


Signed on behalf, and by direction™of the 
anagers, 


Cuantes Yarnatt, Sec’ry. 
Philadelphia, Fifth month 8th, 1844. 


Officers of the Association for the present 
year. 


Secretary.—Charles Ellis. 
Treasurer.—Isaiah Hacker. 


Managers.—Thomas P. Cope, Isaac Col- 
lins, Edward Yarnall, Abraham L. Pennock, 
John Farnum, Jobn Elliott, Townsend Sharp- 
less, Elihu Pickering, Josiah Tatum, Lindley 
Murray, William F. Mott, Samuel F. Mott, 
Thomas Kimber, Henry Cope, George Stew- 
ardson, Charles Yarnall, William E, Hacker, 
David Scull, Alfred Cope, Paul W. Newhall, 
Samuel B. Parsons, Thomas Cock, Joseph 
King, Jr., George Howland. 


Officers of the Institution. 


Daniel B. Smith, Principal, and Teacher of 
English Literature, and Mental and Moral 
Philosophy. 

Henry D. Gregory, Teacher of the Latin 
and Greek Languages, aud Ancient Litera- 
ture. 

Joseph Aldrich, Teacher of Mathematics, 
and Natural Philosophy. 

Jonathan Richards,—Steward. 

Margaret Richards,—-—Matron. 


By felling the trees that cover the tops and 
sides of mountains, men in every clime pre- 
pare at once two calamities for future gener- 
ations—want of fuel and scarcity of water.— 
Humboldt. 
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For‘ ‘The Frieud.”" | few attend our Monthly Meetings; those who| bands, and allow themselves in costly array 


Relics of the Past.—No. 20. 


No action will conduce to our everlasting happiness, that is 
not the offspring of a heartfelt conviction of duty. Mere 
outside imitations of the best actions of the best men, will 
never advance the imitator one step nearer heaven. 


SOPHIA HUME’S ANSWERS TO THE QUERIES. 


Sophia Hume was grand-daughter of Wil- 
liam Bayley and Mary his wite, both able 
ministers of the gospel in the first rise of the 
Society of Friends. Mary is well known for 
her travels and sufferings in New England, 
and her visit to the Grand Turk at Adri- 
anople. 

The father of Sophia was not in profession 
with Friends, and she was brought up in the 
gaities and fashions of the world, and took 
great delight in its pleasures and amusements. 
About the thirty-eighth year of her age, she 
was brought to see the vanity and sin of such 


practices, and a few years aflerwards, she| 


was, by the perusal of Barclay’s Apology, 


convinced of the truth of the doctrines of 


Friends. 

She was concerned to labour as a minister, 
and adorned the doctrine she preached by a 
life of humility and self-denial. ‘Towards the 
close of her earthly course, she appeared to 
be clothed with remarkable tenderness of spi- 
rit, and although in health, seemed aware that 
her end was approaching. She gave directions 
concerning her burial with much composure, 
and being taken with apoplexy, deceased the 
26th of First month, 1774. She was near 
seventy-three years of age, and had been a 
minister about twenty-five years. 


do, are pretty constant, but very backward in| and fine linen ; which contradicts two eminent 
‘accepting of services in the church. AS to/ apostles’ prohibition and Scripture doctrine. 
bringing our families, we are remiss in this| In order to the furtherance of piety at home, 
point, though some few young people now and | we wish parents, at least mothers, would re- 


then attend. 
Second Query.—[Are Friends preserved in 
‘love towards each other; and are they careful 
\to avoid and discourage tale-bearing and de- 
traction 7} 
Answer.— We apprehend no person can be 
a true Christian, except he or she not only 
love those who profess the same faith with 
|them, but mankind universally; and truly 
‘wish them the same eternal, as well as tem- 
poral happiness as they do themselves. But 
| whilst there are such great and unhappy. di- 
| versities of sentiments and manifest contradic- 
tions in practice, to say that the precious 
junity of the Spirit of Light, Life and Truth, 
which is one just, holy, uniform principle, and 
necessarily directs and leads its followers to 
walk in the path of self-denial, agreeable to 
our blessed Lord’s command ; to say that this 
lis witnessed, and maintained, and considered 
las the most essential thing, and therefore 
sought after—we dare not, but of a very few. 
| As for the practice of tule-bearing, whether 
what follows may be deemed such, we are at 
a loss to know,—but beyond a contradiction, 
many professors, who are in the practice of 
customary visiting, are speaking at least un- 
|profitably to, and of their neighbours, or else 
‘the conversation turns much on earthly de- 
lights and enjoyments, which discovers we are 
of the earth when we speak of the earth, as 





ri 


tire with their children often to wait upon the 

| Almighty. It is to be hoped such who are 
redeemed out of spiritual Egypt, would be 
qualified to produce their stones of memorial 
out of Jordan, testifying to the power and 
goodness of God, who had done so much for 
their souls, and is willing to do the same for 
their tender offspring. As for those who 
indulge in numerous inconsistencies, the pride 
of such testifies to their faces, as well as their 
double language, and their bowing both the 
knee and the body. Our eyes behold it,— 
our ears are witnesses of it, and some of our 
hearts lament it. 

Query Fourth.— [Do Friends bear a faithful 
and Christian testimony against receiving and 
paying tithes, priests’ demands, and those 
called church rates 7] 

Answer.— "Tis possible some may be remiss 
in these points-—but we believe few women 
are culpable in these respects. 

Query Fifth [Are Friends careful to 
avoid all vain sports and places of diversion, 
gaming, excess in drinking, and other intem- 
| perance 7] 

Answer.—W hen the generality of our mem- 
bers are conforming to a vain world, in most 
of the customs of the age, it is not to be ex- 

pected such will abstain from places of diver- 
| sion. Some professors we know have fre- 
quented such places, and when visited, and 





In the Third month, 1770, she prepared |saith an eminent apostle. Whereas we should | the inconsistency remonstrated against, have 
the answers to the Queries which were for-| visit our Friends for spiritual edification, that | pleaded for the practice. ‘To prevent their 


warded by the Monthly Meeting of women 
Friends of Grace-church Street, London, to 
the Quarterly Meeting. A copy of these an- 
swers, preserved among the papers of a valu- 
able elder, has fallen into my hands, and per- 
haps may have a tendency to stir up profitable 
reflection in the minds of some of the readers 
of * The Friend.” 

First Query.—[Do Friends attend meetings 
for worship and discipline duly, and at the 
time appointed ; and do they avoid all unbe- 
coming behaviour therein ?] 

Answer.—Meetings for worship on a First- 
day morning are pretty generally attended, 
but the hour appointed not regarded by many. 
Unbecoming, at least inconsiderate behaviour, 
is too manifest by the wandering eye, as well 
as the wandering mind. ‘There appears in the 
general little or no exercise of spirit, the peo- 
ple attending much to outward ministry. This 
is the cause we have repeated exhortations 
and calls of ministering Friends, both stran- 
gers and our own members, to turn our minds 
inward, and attend to that Divine Instructor, 
who hath declared he will teach his people 
himself ;—-whose Light and Truth we profess 
to wait for and be guided by. Afternoon 
meetings are much neglected in the general, 
though seem a little increased by the well-dis- 
posed ;—but a drowsy spirit sometimes pre- 
vails, Week-day meetings not well attended, 


except where some particular Friends out of 


the country come to visit the city. Consider- 
ing the great number of our members, very 


it may minister grace to the hearers. If we 
are in Christ the vine, we shall inquire if the 
| pomegranate blossom, or if there be any fruit 
on the branches. 

Query Third —[Do Friends endeavour, by 


| desire for such things, we heartily wish women 
Friends would deny themselves of reading 
| amusing, as well as those corrupting books 
|(plays) which tend, they will certainly find, 
}much to their hurt. The word intemperance 


example and precept, to train up their chil-| signifies excesses of all kinds, and affects our 

dren, servants, and those under their care, in| whole conversation, eating, drinking, wearing, 
. . “— . . ' o . . . . 

a religious life and conversation, consistent |&c. If we confine it to eating and drinking 


reading of the Holy Scriptures, and in plain- 

ness of speech, behaviour and apparel ?} 
Answer.—As for training up our children 

in a Godly conversation, if reading the Scrip- 


tures is such, and instructing them in a sober, | 


decent, becoming behaviour, we answer, some 
of us are so doing ; but a Godly conversation 
is both very expressive and extensive, and 


includes a being governed by a principle of 


piety and holiness, which ought to influence 
|(and appear in) all our practice and conversa- 
|tion. Some parents we find are very careful 
their children should not only read, but get by 
heart divers passages out of the Scriptures and 
books of piety, with which they mix many 
unprofitable ones. Such we see are far from 
a Godly conversation, as evidently appears by 
their remaining in the vain customs, pomps, 
and vanities of a world that lies in wicked- 
ness. In regard to plainness in apparel, we 
may safely say some are so in one sense, but 
too many of these are indulging, at least per- 
mitting their children to imitate the world’s 
modes and fashions,—though in a little plainer 
way,—and some also do in wearing of rib- 


5 our Christian profession; in the frequent |—we say, can any female Friend be culpa- 


ble herein!—we hope not——-we don’t know it 
is SO. 

Query Sixth.—[Are Friends just in their 
dealings, and punctual in fulfilling their en- 
gagements !] 

Answer.--We answer, we do not know but 
our Friends are preserved from the immor- 
ality, as none can have the least pretensions 
to Christianity, who designedly defraud their 
neighbours, or refuse to do to others as they 
would be done by. 


Query Seventh.—[Is early care taken to 
admonish such as appear inclinable to marry 
in a manner contrary to the rules of our So- 
ciety; and to report such as persist in refu- 
sing to take counsel to the men’s meeting in 
due time ?] 

Answer.--Care is taken to visit, when 
timely informed, and to deal with those who 
marry contrary to the rules of our Society. 


The Spirit of Christ is a humbling spirit ; 
if we are aspiring we have it not. 
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FAITH. 
BY W. H. BURLEIGH. 
Restless and oft complaining, on his bed 
Tossed a fair child, as burned along his veins 
The fire of fever with consuming pains ; 
And ever and anon he raised his head 
From the hot pillow, and beseeching said— 
“ Water; oh, give me water !” By his side 
The healer stood, and tenderly replied— 
“ Wait yet a while—this potion take instead.” 
“ No,” cried the child—* ’tis poison and will kill!” 
His father took the cup—* My son, to be sure 
This is a nauseous draught, but it may cure— 
“ Will my boy drink it?” Then said he “I will— 
I’m not afraid "tis poison now—I1 know 
Thou would’st not give it, father, were it so.” 


Oh, trusting Childhood ! I would learn of thee 
This lesson of pure Faith, and to my heart 
So bind it that it never may depart— 
Therefore shalt thou henceforth my teacher be ; 
For in thy perfect trust the sin J see 
Of our own doubts and fears. The cup of Life, 
Drugged with the bitterness of tears and strife, 
Shall I not drink it when "tis proffered me ? 
Yes—for tis mingled by a Father’s hand 
And given in love—for, rightly understood, 
Trials and pains tend ever to our good, 
Healing the soul that for the better land 
Thirsts with a deathless longing ! Welcome pain, 
Whose end is bliss and everlasting gain ! 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
ON BAPTISM. 


The ceremony of baptism, as administered 
by the various denominations of Christians 
who seem to think it essential, is, I believe, 
considered as an initiatory rite, into the Chris- 
tian church. 

When we consider it in its spiritual cha- 
racter, John’s baptism is doubtless an initi- 
atory dispensation, an ordinance of Divine 
appointment, that must be passed through, 
before we can become members of the true 
Christian church; not the outward act of| 
immersion, or of sprinkling, but the baptism | 
of REPENTANCE, for the remission of sins,— 
even the plunging of the soul into Jordan, the 
river of judgment, before it can be qualified 
to make any advances in the spiritual jour- 
ney. 

This dispensation, according to Scripture 


testimony, is “* The voice of one crying in the | 


wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
make his paths straight.” The mind truly 
must be brought to see its wilderness condi- 
tion, before it is made willing to confess, that 


the chaff may be consumed, the floor of the 
heart thoroughly purged, and the wheat gath- 
ered into the Heavenly garner? Does not the 
dove-live Spirit,—the spirit of meekness and 
love descend from Heaven, and light upon the 
soul thus contrite and penitent; and while in 
this humble state, does it not feel the blessed 
assurance of acceptance with its Father in 
Heaven, as though his voice had spoken, 
“Thou art my beloved Son, in thee I am well 


THE FRIEND. 





“ Resolved, That it is the sense of this General Con. 
ference, that he desist from the exercise of this office 
so long as this impediment remains.” 


In the paper from which we copy the reso- 
lutions, it is added :-— 


“What course the South will now pursue is of course 
unknown, except so far as relates to her determination 
to protest against the action of the Conference. During 
the debate, the Southern members have declared that 

|division would be inevitable if the resolution were 
adopted, but in what form the division will occur, if 
indeed it shall take place at all, it is impossible at this 





yleased.”’ 


brought out, from a dependence upon rites and 
ceremonies, and participate in the enjoyment 
of the spiritual, the living, the eternal sub- 
stance; then will it be seen that “ the letter 
killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.” 
words that I speak unto you, (said our blessed 













Oh! that all professing Christians may be 


“ The 


Lord,) they are spirit, and they are life.” 

May we all listen to his Heavenly voice, and 
be willing to sit, under his blessed teaching, 
and thus become partakers of the promise, 
‘All thy children shall be taught of the 
Lord, and great shall be the peace of thy 
children.” 





THE FRIEND. 
SIXTH MONTH, 8, 1844. 


Methodist Conference.—Slavery. 


The Methodist General Conference which 
has been in cession in the city of New York 
during a considerable portion of last month, 
was the occasion of much lively interest both 
there and elsewhere, not only to the members 
of that respectable religious denomination, but 
to others. It is known that the subject of 
negro-slavery has for several years occupied 
a share of the time of those annual conferen- 
ces, attended, occasionally, with consider- 
able excitement, arising from the conflicting 
opinions subsisting between the Northern and 
Southern sections of the society. In the re- 
cent conference, the subject came up in a new 
shape. First, was the case of an appeal by 
F, A. Harding, a minister, from the decision 
of the Baltimore Conference, suspending him 
from the ministry for being the owner of a 
slave, acquired by marriage. After an ani- 
mated debate, the decision was confirmed by a 
vote of 117 to 56. But a case of much deeper 





it has, as yet, brought forth no fruit to the 
praise of Him, who is the Lord of the vine- 
yard. 


True repentance is the gift of God, it comes | 


not by man’s contriving, as is beautifully set 
forth in the concise language of Scripture, 
where, in allusion to John, it is said, “ His 
meat was locusts, and wild honey,”-—nothing 
of man’s preparing was given him for suste- 
nance. 

This dispensation is often literally a bap- 
tism of water, when the tears of contrition 
and sorrow long continue to flow—but what 
are the blessed results of a patient endurance 
of it? Is not the way of the Lord thus pre- 
pared, and the soul, in some measure, made 
ready for the baptism of the Holy Ghost and 
of fire? Is it not even brought to desire that 
the winnowing operation may take place, that 


interest, and which elicited a prolonged dis- 
cussion, wherein the speakers on either hand 
displayed much ingenious and forcible argu- 
ment, was that of James O. Andrew, who was 
in the station of a bishop, pertaining to the 
| Southern portion of the United States, and was 
implicated in the charge of being the owner 
of several slaves, also acquired by marriage. 
The Conference finally decided the question 
by the passage (110 to 68) of the following 
resolution :— 

** Whereas, the Discipline of our Church forbids the 
doing of any thing calculated to destroy our Itinerant 


General Superintendency ; and whereas, Bishop An- 
drew has been connected with slavery by marriage and 





otherwise, and this act having drawn after it circum. 
| stances which, in the estimation of the General Con- 
ference, will greatly embarrass the exercise of his office 
as Gencral Superintendent, if not in some places en- 
tirely prevent it; therefore, 





time to say.” 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 
The committee to superintend the Board- 


ing School at West Town, will meet in Phila- 
delphia on Sixth-day, the 14th instant, at 3 
o’clock pr. M. 
to meet on the same day at 10 o'clock a, m. 


The Committee on Instruction 


The Visiting Committee attend at the 


school on Seventh-day, the 8th instant. 


Tuomas Kimper, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Sixth month Ist, 1844. 


Marniep, on Fourth-day, the twenty-ninth ult., at 


Friends’ Mecting-house, ‘I'welfih street, Georce ‘Torn. 
ton Brown, to Mary, daughter of Benjamin H. Yar. 
nall, all of this city. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———: nk nn > nk =e 





Diep, on the 27th of Second munth, at Montpelier, 


Vt., where she had for many years resided in the use- 
ful employment of teaching a family school, Cyntma 


Wueetrr, in the fiftieth year of her age; an exemplary 


and useful member of Starksborough Monthly Meeting. 


Her illness being a nervous affection, was long and 


distressing, producing much conflict, both physical and 
mental, which being patiently endured, she was enabled 
to expericnce great resignation,—giving full and satis- 


factory evidence of Divine favour, and her close was 
calm and peaceful, 


, Fifth month 20th, in the thirty-seventh year of 
her age, in Clinton, Dutchess county, New York, Ly- 
pia P., wife of Alfred M. Underhill, (and only daughter 
of Reuben and Phebe Howes, the former deceased,) of 
a pulmonary disease, which, by Divine favour, she was 
enabled to bear with Christian patience and resignation. 
She endeavoured to train up her children in the way 
they should go; and was particularly desirous that 
they should devote a part of their time to the perusal of 
the Holy Scriptures, with a suitable period for introver- 
tion of spirit, that their strength might be renewed. It 
was also her custom frequently to retire to her room for 
this purpose; and while thus engaged, she has often 
been noticed to be much affected. She was concerned 
to be found watching; and this engagement of mind 
evidently increased the last year of her life. She wasa 
beloved member of Creck Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
and a firm believer in the atoning blood and life-giving 
presence of our Saviour. The removal of this dear 
Friend and true help-mate, is no ordinary affliction ; for 
being enducd with a sympathising and affectionate 
heart, she was an endeared companion, a tender parent, 
and a kind friend. An aged mother, a bereaved com- 
panion, and several children deeply feel her loss ;—yet 
the comfortable assurance remains, that she has entered 
into her rest. She expressed at different times, the 
peace she experienced ;—and the serenity and swect 
frame of mind she was in great mercy favoured with at 
the conclusion, evidenced that the angel of His presence 
attended her through the valley of the shadow of death; 
—and we doubt -not her purified spirit hath an inheri- 
tance, incorruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away. 
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